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What I am about to relate must have taken place along 
some time in the early 80’s, but as to the exact year, or the 
month and much less the day of the month, I’ve quite for- 
gotten. However, to the best of my recollection it was in the 
summer of 1882, as that year I was on duty in the Surgeon 
General’s office at Washington. 

In those days Doctor Coues was in his prime, both in the 
matter of physical health, as well as in literary activity. 
He occupied Professor Baird’s old desk in a room of the 
north tower of the Smithsonian Institution, and was princi- 
pally engaged in driving away at the second edition of the 
Key to North American Birds, that subsequently appeared in 
1884. The room adjoining his was occupied by Doctor Gill 
and Henry W. Elliott, while the present writer was a privileged 
daily visitor at the twin sanctums. 

Among us four Doctor Gill passed familiarly under the 
cognomen of “The Pope”; Coues somehow had come to be 
simply designated as “Couesi”; Elliott none other than the 
“Pygmy,” owing to the comparative humble nature of his 
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scientifie achievements ; while I with my few papers on “bird- 
bones,” occupied, by all odds, the most inferior position in 
these respects, and was made to feel it by bearing the title of 
the “Pygmiculus.” 

Those were the times when Robert Ridgway held forth in 
a room, several flights up, in the south tower—a “den” in 
which he did a large part of his work, and where he was quite 
removed from all of those maddening annoyances that in- 
evitably attend an ornithological writer of his reputation, 
occupying a government position. There were so many per- 
sons who were more than eager to have him tell them just 
how many eggs a chippy-bird laid, or what he used to “stuff 
birds with,” and how much he had to pay for glass-eyes, and 
was it true that the pelican fed her young with her own blood, 
and was the Bible right in stating that a bat was a bird, and 
would all kinds of birds’ eggs hatch out in an incubator, and, 
—and the rest. 

For me, during that summer, it was one of the treats of my 
life to be able to spend half an hour a couple of times a week 
in that old room of Ridgway’s, especially when he was busily 
engaged painting the picture of some bird or other, as he sat 
at the quaint old desk over by the window. I remember how 
I used to marvel at the rapidity of his work, and his superb 
appreciation of the value of pigments and color. 

Early one afternoon, somewhere along in the time I have 
mentioned, I climbed up the narrow and stony stairway to see 
him about something I had in mind, and upon coming into 
the .room, to my wonderment I beheld a young pyramid of 
birdskins piled up on the floor, numbering evidently several 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand, and representing everything 
apparently known to the avifauna of this country. In char- 
acter, the skins much resembled those I used to “put up” in 
my ‘teens, and before the opportunity was afforded me to 
make an exhibition of my ignorance as to where such a sudden 
influx of heterogeneous material had come from, Ridgway 
remarked that “Coues intends to turn in his collection’ —in 
other words that ever-open scientific maw of immense pro- 
portions of the Smithsonian Institution was once again about 
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to receive into its cavity, close down upon, swallow and digest 
another contribution in the way of a donation, that its life 
might be prolonged, and strength given it to pass the torch 
to the’ ornithological workers of the years to come. Here 
indeed, ruthlessly heaped up on the floor, was the mass in 
the main of the bird material of his own gathering, from 
which Coues had, through the application of his merciless in- 
tellectual hydraulic press, squeezed out that great store of 
ornithological facts, which had furnished the food for hun- 
dreds of.his papers and books and memoirs, and upon which 
his name was built. “Det et piscicule,”’ as Gill would say, 
what a classic poem might have been written in the presence 
of such a theme! But to the great loss to American literature 
and poetry, be it ever with regret said, the poet was not 
there, and even had he been, I am not at all sure but what he 
would have been quite asphyxiated in an atmosphere so 
charged with ornithological lore, and so rendered unable to 
command the necessary language to commemorate the inci- 
dent. Moreover this aerial density was by no means dimin- 
ished when Coues himself and Henry Elliott came at that 
moment into the room. For the benefit of those who were 
| familiar with those two strenuous workers as they appeared 
on such occasions, during the times of which I speak, no pen 
sketch of mine is necessary, and others, who never knew 
them, will spare me the attempt of description. 

After a moment's banter, which invariably took place when 
we three got together, and in which Ridgway took no part, 
Coues,—who had just rolled a cigarette —with a characteristic 
wave of his hand, given to direct my attention to his heap of 
birdskins in the middle of the floor, remarked in words to this 
effect : 

“Well, Shufeldt, what do you think of them?—pretty gen- 
erous, am I not? going to turn the whole bunch in—reckon I 
am through with them, and I thought I would give the other 
fellows a chance to see if they can find any new species among 
them.” This all in a breath, followed by a triple volume of 
smoke from his mouth and nostrils, that constimed nearly 
half of his cigarette to produce. 
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“Very generous, indeed,” chimed in Elliott, with one of his 
broad winks, and a lateral pull of one of his long mustaches. 

“Without a parallel in history,” said I, “and may the 
recipient be truly thankful.” 

“Miraculously so,” remarked Elliott, with a jovial grin, 
“miraculously so, Robert, miraculously so.” 

“Pick one out for yourself, Shufeldt,” said Coues, “as a re- 
minder,—just one, though, just one,—they are still mine, I 
believe, Ridgway ?” 

“Thanks in advance, and glad to get the chance,” said I. 
And, passing to the stack, I commenced going over them, 
leisurely, with the view of making a choice. As I did so 
Coues and Elliott crossed the room to where Ridgway was, 
and stood with their backs to me, overlooking his work on 
the colored figure of the bird he was painting. I had about 
settled on some mediumrsized specimen—an auk, | think— 
when my eye caught a funny-looking little sparrow-skin, 
which I casually picked up and examined the label. On the 
obverse side of this appeared : 

“Coues Collection. No. 251. District of Columbia. 
Spizella Pusilla—Feb. °58. Elliott Coues.” 

And on the reverse side: 

“T keep this bird because it was the first one of my collec- 
tion original No. 1.”. 

A little tag attached to the foot bore the number 231. In 
an instant I recognized the fact that I had in my hand the 
first birdskin Coues had ever made, but at the same time I 
felt very sure that he would not care to part with it;—to say 
nothing as to what Ridgway might say about it. Assuming 
the best air of indifference I could muster, I stood up, re- 
flecting most emphatically upon the heat of the day as I did 
so, and my inability to go through the entire collection in the 
time at my disposal, I said: - 

“Here, Coues, let me have this little sparrow,—it’s only a 
common field sparrow, but will answer for all that I want, 
and the matter of room is an item with me.” To which in 
substance he replied: | 
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“Certainly, Shufeldt, any one that strikes your fancy, but 
it seems to me you might have made a better selection.” 

“Well,” I said, “you are certain you can spare it?” 

“Most assuredly,” he replied. “It is yours and welcome.” 


With this Elliott chimed in: 

“Well, Pygmiculus, for modesty, a quality I never suspected 
-you of possessing, I am of the opinion that you are it,— 
d—n it, sir, why didn’t you take a California Condor, sir, or 
a—well, words fail me to express my surprise, sir,—the way 
in which your modesty, sir, has defeated your better sense, 
sir, is simply rye-diculous.” 

Not heeding these caustic remarks, and holding the skin 
closely in my hand, I stepped over to where they stood, and 
holding the label near enough so that Coues could read it, I 
let him see first one side of it and then the other. 

“Oh, hold on, Shufeldt, I did not mean that one. Here, let 
me have that, and you choose some other”—followed by all 
sorts of humble begging for the return of the specimen. But 
1 was obdurate and paid no heed to all his pleadings, while 
in a few words I quickly let Ridgway and Elliott know what 
I held in my possession. The latter at once broke in with one 
of his usual good-natured, voluble tirades, in which he took 
all back that he had just said in regard to my modesty and 
lack of sense, and turning loose on Coues with his raillery, 
held him up for trusting such a notorious rascal as I was 
known to be,—and, especially in the matter of being trusted in 
selecting birdskins from another man’s collection. 

Ridgway said little or nothing, but his face was a study,— 
and it was very clear that the Smithsonian was never to be 
the possessor of the specimen,—which, of course, did not 
mean much, because it was only a field sparrow, anyway. 

In the outcome there was no “hard feelings” left, and the 
incident in those busy days was soon forgotten, while I kept 
the skin, and after a lapse of a quarter of a century, have it 
yet, and the reproduction of a photograph I made of it a few 
days ago illustrates the present account as to how I obtained 
it. 
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THE BIRDS OF POINT PELEE. 


BY P. A. TAVERNER AND B. H. SWALES, 


(Continued from page 53.) 


32. *Botaurus lentiginosus,—American Bittern. 


An abundant summer resident, remaining until late in the fall. 
Gardner reported ‘seeing a bird on the marsh Jan. 25 one Feb. 13, 
1907. Undoubtedly breeds commonly. 


33. *Ardetta exilis,——Least Bittern. 


Common summer resident on the marshes, especially near the base 
along the dyke, where the wetness and softness of the muddy bottom 
is evidently to its liking. Migration dates on this species, especially 
in the fall, are hard to get. The local name for the bird on the 
Point is “Strike-fire,” and under that name it was reported by the 
shooters Sept: 2, 1907, which gives us our latest date. 


24. *Ardea herodias,—Great Blue Heron. 


A common summer resident. About four o’clock in the afternoons, 
both in spring and fall, numbers of them can be seen winging their 
way from the marshes, where they have been spending the day, to 
the stakes of the pound nets off shore on either side of the Point. 
There they balance themselves awkwardly on the swaying ropes, or 
stand statuesquely on top of the stakes and take toll of the contents 
of the nets. Sometimes nearly a dozen can thus be seen about one 
net, and the fishermen regard the fish so taken as no small item. One 
evening Taverner witnessed them making their way out to their usual 
stand with the greatest difficulty, against a heavy head wind. Sev- 
eral seemed unable to make it, and returned to content themselves 
with what they could find along the shore. The wind at this time 
was blowing about sixteen miles an hour. It was evident that such 
a wind is about the limit, that the early fall birds at any rate can 
make head against. In the early morning, Great Blue Heron tracks 
can be seen all over the sand of the eastern beach, though we have 
seen but few there during the daylight hours. So it seems that many 
come to the shores in the night to feed. In early September we have 
seen them rise up from the marsh in the daytime, when disturbed by 
shooters, in flocks numbering a dozen or more individuals. 


35. Ardea cerulea?—Little Blue Heron. 


Sept. 22, 1906, we examined a white heron in the possession of Mr. 
John Conover, then of Leamington. The bird, an old mounted one, 
was situated so as to be difficult of examination, but as far as we 
could see it was pure white, without plumes and the legs were painted 
green. We therefore enter it under this heading with a question - 
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mark, as not being absolutely identified. It was taken, according to 
the owner, by a Mr. Dan Goyeau near the base of the Point in Sep- 
tember, 1904. See Auk XXIV 139-40. 


36. *Butorides virescens,—Green Heron. 


The resident hunters call this bird the “Blue Bittern” and seem to 
be well acquainted with it. It cannot be a very common species or 
we would have met with it oftener than we have. A great part of 
the west side of the marsh is well covered with suitable bushes that 
would form admirable places for them. We have met individuals 
at various times of the spring and fall and secured one specimen 
August 30, 1907. 


37. *Nycticorar nycticorar nevius,—Black-crowned Night Heron. 


Mr. Saunders reports that June 3, 1884, he saw “at least one on the 
marsh.” On the night of Sept. 15, 1906, we heard the hoarse croaks 
of a bird flying out the Point along the shore that we were certain 
proceeded from an individual of this species. But it was not until 
Sept. 2, 1907, that we were able to remove the Night Heron from the 
hypothetical list when Bert Gardner brought one in that he had killed 
on the marsh while duck shooting. It was a juvenile bird and is 
now in the collection of Mr. Taverner. Gardner says that he saw at 
least a dozen of them. The next day he looked for them again, but 
was able to find but one, which he was unable to secure. 


Some of the old residents tell us of “large white cranes” seen near ° 
the base of the Point years ago “as tall as a man.” Also of cranes 
feeding in flocks on plowed fields at an equally early and vague date. 
These descriptions point very closely to the Whooping and Sandhill 
Cranes, Grus americana and G. mexicana. The evidence, however, is 
not sufficient to admit them formally to the list. 


38. Rallus elegans,—King Rail. 

Observed by Saunders June 6, 1884, and by Klugh and Taverner 
Sept. 5, 1905. The “Big Virginia Rails” spoken of by the local shoot- 
ers must, from their description, belong to this species; if so they 
are much more common than the few above records would lead 
one to suppose. In fact there is no reason to suppose: them less com- 
mon here than on the neighboring St. Clair Flats, where they are 
common breeders. Gardner reports one in the marsh, apparently in 
good condition, on Nov. 30 and Dec. 31, 1906. 


39. Rallus virginianus,—Virginia Rail. 

Observed May 21, 1906, and May 30 and 31, 1907. Our only fall 
date is furnished by Keays, who noted two Sept. 19, 1901. Within our 
sphere of operations it has been our experience that the Virginia 
Rail is nothing like as common as the Sora. It is undoubtedly a reg- 
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ular breeder and perhaps further careful work in certain portions of 
the marsh will prove it to be more abundant than our present data 
leads us to suppose. 


40. *Porzana carolina—Sora Rail. 

A common summer resident and breeder. Sept. 19, 1906, we found 
certain parts of the marsh alive with them and both juveniles and 
adults rose readily from the grass. The shooters call it the “Little 
Rice Bird.” Gardner reports that he saw no more after Oct. 9, 1906. 


41. *Gallinula galeata——Florida Gallinule. 


This species, called locally “Rice Bird,” is a common summer resi- 
dent, and without doubt breeds. Our latest record is one reported by 
Gardner Oct. 9, 1906. 


42, *Fulica americana,—American Coot. 

Likel¥ a few breed as we have noted them on-all spring visits as 
late as May 30 (1907), and in the early fall, Sept. 2 (1907). During 
October their numbers are very largely augmented by the migrants, 
when large beds of them are to be observed in the center of the 
ponds, and every little mud hole in the marsh contains several or 
many. 


43. *Philohela minor,—American Woodcock. 

A common migrant and undoubtedly a regular breeder. From the 
reports of the shooters and our own experience we judge that the 
number gradually increases the latter end of August until the end of 
the month, when the vast majority of them leave. We have never 
found many of them in September, though from August 24 to 31, 1907, 
they were very common. Sept. 1 they were all gone, and though we 
stayed until the 6th, no stragglers were seen. 


44. *Gallinago delicata,—Wilson’'s Snipe. 


Reported by the residents to be a common migrant. First fall date, 
Sept. 19, 1906. Oct. 13 of the same year they were reported very 
common and the next day along the edges of the Lake Pond we saw 
about twenty and took several. Gardner reports having seen occa- 
sional individuals during the summer months, and a breeding record 
would not surprise us greatly. 


45. *Tringa canutus,—Knot. 

Sept. 15, 1906, on the eastern beach, Taverner secured an immature 
male Knot. May 30, 1907, he took another, an adult male this time, 
in very nearly the same place, but on the marsh side of the sand dune. 
A little later in the day, two more were seen flying by, but were not 
secured. Both the above birds are in Mr. Taverner’s collection num- 
bered 365 and 867 respectively. 
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46. *Actodromas maculata,—Pectoral Sandpiper. 

Mr. Saunders took this species in September, 1882, and again in the 
same month of 1900. Taverner took two of three seen on the mud 
in the marsh near the east base of the Point, Oct. 29, 1905, and we 
observed the same number in the same place, Oct. 15, 1906. This 
species does not favor sand beaches as a rule, but is more often 
found on mud flats. 


47. *Actodromus bairdii—Baird’s Sandpiper. 


Mr. Saunders says: “On Sept. 19. 1900, I saw four Baird’s Sand- 
pipers on the east beach, of which we got one or two.” This temained 
the sum total of our. knowledge of this species on the Point until 
August 24, 1907, when we found it almost common. Every bunch, 
nearly, of small waders that we saw contained one or more. We 
never found them in flocks by themselves, but always a few individ- 
uals mixed in with other species, After the 26th they began to thin out 
with the rest of the waders, and the last was seen August 31. They 
were easily distinguished from the Least and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers, when associated with them, by their superior size, and the 
more general and even suffusion of buffy on the throat and upper 
breast. In general appearance they seem to be about half way be- 
tween the Least and Pectoral Sandpipers, though the breast colora- 
tion is softer, less streaked and more buffy and general than either. 
We secured a number of specimens. 


48. *Actodromas minutilla—Least Sandpiper. 


We have noted this little sandpiper much more commonly in the 
spring than in the fall; indeed, it seems to be one of the earliest fall 
migrants, arriving in this latitude.early in the first week in July, and 
but. a few stragglers remaining after the first of September. Our Sep- 
tember dates are all for a few singles seen early in the month, and 
even when we arrived on the Point, August 24, 1907, there were but 
few individuals in company with other small waders, and none were 
seen after the 2d of September. It is always difficult to separate this 
species from the Semipalmated Sandpiper in life, but when they are 
both together close attention will reveal the inferior size, redder back 
and darker breast of the Least. Without doubt this species is a reg- 
ular and common migrant at both seasons at the Point, as it is at 
Detroit. 


49. *Pelidna alpina sakhalina,—Red-backed Sandpiper. 


Observed by Saunders as late as June 10, 1884, and by us May 13, 
1905, when about eleven were seen along the shores of the Lake Pond. 
May 20, 1906, we saw one, and again another single May 31, 1907. Itisa 
late migrant, both spring and fall, and is likely both regular and com- 
mon in its occurrence at the Point. We have met it but once in the 
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fall, Oct. 15, 1906, when about twenty were seen on mud banks in the 
Lake Pond. Several were taken at this time. 


50. *Ereunetes pusillus—Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


The commonest wader on the beach in the fall. When we arrived 
on the Point August 24, 1907, we found flocks already there aggregat- 
ing hundreds. After the 26th their numbers decreased, until after 
the 30th, when but isolated bunches of from a couple to seven or eight, 
mingled together with Semipalmated Plover and Sanderling, were 
met with scattered along the shore. This is about the same numerical 
condition that we have found on other September trips of the two pre- 
vious years, and so they continued to our latest dates for the month. 
Sept. 22, 1906. We saw none Oct. 15 of same year. At Detroit, the 
Semipalmated Sandpiper arrives in the fall about the last of July and 
leaves the last of August. It is likely the same at Point Pelee, 
though as above indicated, a number of individuals linger well to- 
wards the end of September. In the spring we have but one good 
record, Saunders reports it from there June 5, 1884. May 30, 1907, 
we saw several individuals that we thought were this species, but the 
conditions of observation were so poor and the chances of mistake so 
great that we could not be at all certain of our identification. It is 
likely a late spring migrant here as at Detroit, arriving the latter end 
of May and departing the first week of June. . 


51. *Calidris arenaria,—Sanderling. 


It seems evident that the last days of May are the times to look 
for this beautiful little wader. Saunders found it there May 30, 1884, 
and again the same date in 1907 it was quite common on the east 
beach. It has been noted on all September trips, and was very com- 
mon August 24, 1907, though together with most of the other small 
waders present then, it much decreased in numbers after the 30th. 
We saw two as late as Oct. 15 (1906). This is one of the most inter- 
esting of the sandpipers. Unlike most of the waders it is frequently 
seen some distance from the water line and on top of the dunes on the 
dry sand, though its usual station is just at the water’s edge, running 
forward after each receding wave and nimbly back again just in time 
to escape being overwhelmed by the next succeeding breaker. They 
run with great rapidity over the sand and sometimes prefer that 
method of escaping to flight. At such times it takes a sharp and well 
sustained pace to walk them down. At times they are absurdly tame, 
and at one time allowed us to approach within shooting distance and 
to collect all of a bunch of three, one at a time, the survivors showing 
not the slightest alarm at the successive reports of a heavy twelve- 
gauge gun. On the wing, the black and white of their plumage shows 
up in striking contrast, and when in the bright sunlight they pass over 
the green water they make a rarely beautiful sight. 
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We expected to find adults present the latter end of August, but 
when we arrived at the Point August 24, 1907, all secured were in 
juvenile plumage. Saunders thought he saw a couple with the red- 
dish breast of the adult bird, but was unable to secure them and no 
more were noted. It is well known that the older individuals of this 
species arrive early in the fall and generally depart before the first 
of the juveniles arrive. ; 


52. *Limosa hemastica,—Hudsonian Godwit. 

May 13, 1905, Taverner took a high plumaged male Hudsonian 
Godwit along the strip of clear water that separates the sand dune 
from the marsh. It stood bunched up under a small bush with its 
feet just wet with the lapping of the water, uttering a series of short, 
sharp “cheeps” that first attracted our attention to it. See Auk, 
XXIII, 535. 


53. *Totanus melanoleucus,—Greater Yellow-legs. 

We have seen but two of this species on the Point. Both killed by 
Gardner on the marsh, Sept. 3: and 14, 1906. The shooters speak en- 
thusiastically of the “big Yellow-legs” they shoot on the marsh in 
October. No doubt it is a regular and common migrant, though fewer 
in numbers than the next species. 


54. *Totanus flavipes,—Yellow-legs. 

We have only met this species in early September, our earliest date 
being the 1st, in 1907, and the latest the 19th, in 1906. This gives 
very little idea of their migrational movement as they arrive at De- 
troit the second week of July, and by the first of August are present 
in great flocks. The bulk of them seem to leave about the first of 
September. 


55. *Helodromas solitarius,—Solitary Sandpiper. 


We have met but.single individuals of this species on the Point in 
various September visits, viz. the 11th and 16th, in 1905, and the 6th, 
in 1907. Saunders also saw one the latter year, August 28. Both the 
latter were observed in a drainage ditch at the base of the Point. In- 
deed, Point Pelee is not ground suitable to their tastes at all, and un- 
less some are to be found on the mud banks scattered through the 
marsh through July and August their occurrence at all is likely ac- 
cidental: 


56. *Tryngites subruficollis,—Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 


August 29, 1907, Taverner took a male at the extreme end of the 
final sand spit at the end of the Point. It was in company with a small 
bunch of Semipalmated Sandpipers and Sanderling. It seemed quite 
tame and was easily sécured. It is numbered 924 in the collector’s 
collection. 
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57. *Actitis macularia,—Spotted Sandpiper. 
A common summer resident and breeder. In June, 1884, Saunders 
found this species breeding so abundantly on the west shore, “That 
a short walk was nearly sure to flush one from the nest.” Unlike all 
the other waders that occur on the Point it is at all times of its oc- 
currence as common on the west shore as on the east. We have al- 
ways found it in numbers in May, but our fall visits have usually 
been a little late to find more than the stragglers. Sept. 3 to 18, 1905, 
we saw from two to four daily. In 1906 it was common from the Ist 
to 3d, but from the 15th to 22d, our later visit, we saw but a couple the 
first date and one the 21st. There were quite a number present from 
August 24 to the end of the month, in 1907, but after that it was but 
stray individuals and couples that were noted. One of these last was 
caught in the hand by Mr. N. A. Wood, being incapable of sustained 
flight. On dissection nothing could be discovered to account for such 
a condition except that it was so abnormally fat that the conclusion 
was almost forced upon us that it was too fat to fly. 


58. Numenius hudsonicus?—(Wudsonian?) Curlew. 

The residents tell us of the flocks of Curlew that visit the end of 
the Point in June. Saunders records Curlew in June, 1884; and May 
30, 1907, he and Taverner saw a flock of 15 on the east beach. No 
specimens have been secured and the exact specific designation of the 
individuals seen remains in doubt. As Saunders says, “The Hudson- 
ian has always been an abundant migrant on a certain few days in 
the spring, at favored localities, and the other (Long-billed) always 
rare.” Further researches have convinced us that we would be war- 
ranted in putting the case in even stronger language than this, and 
the probability, almost amounting to certainty, is that these are Hud- 
sonian Curlew, but until specimens are actually examined the species 
must be regarded as hypotheical. 


59. *Squatarola squatarola,—Black-bellied Plover. 

A common fall migrant. We have no record of its occurrence in 
spring. We have found numbers of Black-bellied Plover on the beach 
and the mud banks of the marsh on all September visits, and took one 
Oct. 15, 1906. Sept. 15, 1905, five or six were observed with black 
underparts and the next day Klugh saw a couple more in like plum- 
age; but it was not until August 25, 1907, that any such specimens 
' were taken. For the first three days after this date all seen were in 
varying stages of the black phase. Then a white-belly was taken and 
the black ones decreased in numbers until the 29th, when the last one 
was observed; after which all were white underneath. In common 
with most of the waders the adults seem to arrive in the fall earlier 
than the juveniles, and to leave first. It is rare to find a straggling 
adult after the rest of its kind have left, but the younger birds often 
linger on for a long time after their elders have gone. This species is 
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readily distinguished from the Golden Plover in life by its black, in- 
stead of gray, axillaries that in flight stand out prominently from the 
general gray of wings and sides; and the rather prominent white 
rump that in certain conditions of flight is very noticeable. 


60. *Charadrius dominicus,—American Golden Plover. 


’ We have met the Golden Plover but twice, both times in the fall, 
Sept. 15, 1905, and Sept. 19, 1906. Gardner reported seeing eight on 
the marsh Sept. 2, 1907. This completes the record for the Point to 
date. The shooters tell us that in October great numbers are found 
on the marsh, and though we can not always tell which of the two 
large plover are referred to, the time is more in keeping with the hab- 
its of the Golden than the Black-bellied, as it seems to be a much 
later migrant in the fall than the other. 


61. *Oxryechus vociferus,—Killdeer.. 


The Killdeer is not a common bird on the Point itself, though they 
seem usually common on the mainland near the base. In our Septem- 
ber visits we usually see or hear one or two every day. They seldom 
alight on the beaches or mingle with the other waders found there. 
They undoubtedly breed on the cultivated fields at the base. 


62. semipalmata,—Semipalmated Plover. 


We have but two or three records for this species in spring. In 
May, 1884, Saunders met it on the Point, May 20, 1906, three, and 
May 30, 1907, we saw two. During all fall trips, however, it has been 
plentiful. Oct. 29, 1905, Taverner took one. All fall birds so far 
seen or taken have been juveniles with ‘the black of the head and 
breast replaced with dingy brown. We expected, August 24, 1907, 
when we arrived at the Point, to find the adults still there, but were 
mistaken. At Detroit the adults go through about the middle of Au- 
gust and do not stay long. As a rule two weeks covers their sojourn, 
but it is seen as in other species, that the younger individuals linger 
much longer than the adults. As a rule they occur on the beaches of 
the Point in little groups of three or four in company with Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers and Sanderling, and no wader group is complete 
without one or more. 


63. *A2gialitis meloda—Piping Plover. 

No wader is nor could be more daintily pretty than this little spe- 
cies. Its delicate, tasteful coloration, combined with its clear whistled 
pipe as it flies out over the blue water, and from which it has taken 
its name, make a rare combination that, together with the smooth 
beaches upon which it runs, and the adjoining waters reflecting the 
blue skies overhead, arouses a sentimental interest more lively. than 
any other shore bird is capable of awakening. It is a common summer 
resident and regular breeder on the east beach. We have found them 
there on each May visit and usually discovered nests and eggs. The 
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nest is merely a shallow depression in the sand and is usually placed 
among the small stones that occur on the top of the dune where the 
last great storm has washed them. They are inveterate nest builders. 
May 138, 1905, we counted -forty-five nest-like hollows made by one 
pair of birds. Though the labor is nothing like as great, in point of the 
number of nests, this bird has the nest-building mania of the Marsh 
Wrens beaten all hollow. This date we found no eggs, but previous- 
ly Saunders took them May 30, 1884, and May 24, 1887, and a few days 
later observed a young bird. May 30, 1907, Saunders found two sets, 
one of four and the other one. The species leaves early in the fall 
and is usually gone by the first of September, as before 1907 we never 
met the species on our fall trips. August 24, however, of that year we 
found a number mingled with the other small waders on the beaches. 
All seen then or later were juveniles, as the adults had already gone. 
The last seen were Sept. 2. Strangely enough Saunders reports that 
on the occasions of his early visits in 1882 to ’S7, all breeders seen 
had the divided breast band of the type form, while of late years all 
have been attributal to the variety circumcincta. We are aware that 
this subspecies has been discarded by the committee on nomencla- 
ture, but it is interesting to note that there has been this change in 
the type of coloration of the species in this locality in late years. The 
fall birds taken in 1907, however, all show the divided band; though 
this is likely the result of juvenility. 


G4. *Arenaria morinella,x—Ruddy Turnstone. 

A regular migrant and likely a more or less common one both spring 
and fall. Saunders took one June 5, 1884; and May 30, 1907, we noted 
and took several. In the fall we have met them at various times be- 
tween August 24, 1907, and Sept. 16, 1906. They were far more com- 
mon in 1907 than any other fall that we have been on the Point, and 
for the first few days a couple or so were always to be seen with the 
larger flocks of other waders. Previous years we had only seen sin- 
gle individuals. They are a little more suspicious and difficult to 
approach than the other inhabitants of the beach, and it took careful 
stalking to secure what we did. In life their superior size when 
mixed in with other waders is not so striking as one would suppose 
from the written measurements or a comparison of their skins. 


65. Colinus virginianus,—Bob-white. 

Saunders states, “Not very common in 1884, although found nearly 
to the end of the Point, at least as far as the cultivated lands 
reached.” Personally we have never met it on the Point proper, 
though that is likely the result of our not working the more culti- 
. vated sections. Keays noted but one Sept. 19, 1901, and we flushed 
a couple on the mainland near the base May 13, 1905. Sept. 20, 1906, 
Saunders saw ten near the dyke, and August 20, 1907, and Gardner 
reported a covey of about thirty. The local sportsmen tell us that it 
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was formerly an abundant bird and that still a few coveys frequent 
the edges of the clearings. The Quail did not seem to suffer during 
the rigors of the winter of 1903-04 in this section of Ontario as they 
did in adjoining localities in Michigan. 


EXTINCT, 
Bonasa umbellus,—Ruffed Grouse. 


Old residents tell us that the Partridge was once a very common 
game bird on the Point, but now none have been seen for years. This 
woodland bird cannot stand civilization as the Bob-white does and 
is now only to be found in the deepest parts of the more extensive 
woods. There are no such woods on the Point and they are getting 
scarcer and scarcer in the adjoining country as their sites are being 
cleared up and made into corn and wheat fields. — 


EXTINCT. 


Meleagris gallopavo,—Wild Turkey. 

Formerly the Wild Turkey was exceptionally common in Southern 
Ontario. Gardner states that they were numerous on the Point in his 
memory and the last one taken he connects with certain births and 
marriages and gives the date as about 1878. 


EXTINCT. 


*Ectopistes migratorius,—Passenger Pigeon. 

The older residents remember the vast flocks of Pigeons that once 
migrated through the Point. They were still more or less common in 
1882, as Saunders says, “In 1882, my stay there extended through the 
last days of August, and a week or so in September, and during that 
time we often saw small flocks of Passenger Pigeons, running up to 
perhaps fifteen or twenty. They would rush up the Point or down, 
as the case might be, at a speed which was all their own, and which 
is rarely equaled, to my way of thinking, by any other bird. I have 
one specimen from that trip, although we shot several. It is a male, 
labeled August, 1882.” ; 


66. Zenaidura macroura,—Mourning Dove. 

We have never found this a common species though we have met 
individuals during all our trips in May, September, and October. 
Gardner reported several that remained throughout the winter of 
1906-07, frequenting the vicinity of the barn yards. 


67. Cathartes aura,—Turkey Vulture. 

May 20, 1906, two vultures flew directly over our heads near the 
‘ end of the Point. It may prove to be a not uncommon species, as we 
have what seem to be pretty well authenticated reports of a pair that 
are regular summer residents near Harrow, about fifteen miles west of 
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the Point and a few miles inland.” The birds we saw were flying very 
low and we had a magnificent view of their wonderful flight. 


68. *Circus hudsonicus——Marsh Hawk. 

A common hawk, and seen almost every day on all our visits, beat- 
ing slowly over the marsh-lands or soaring over the woods. It was 
still common Oct. 15, 1906. Gardner observed them during the win- 
ter of 1906-07, Dec. 1, Jan. 25, Feb. 18 and 23. As early as March 9 
we saw two old blue adults beating over the still frozen marshes and 
the snow covered meadows. 


69.* Accipiter velor,—Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

The most interesting phenomena we have observed at the Point 
centers about this bird.’ We have met this species only occasionally 
on our May trips, but in the fall there is a truly astonishing flight 
composed almost entirely of juveniles. This flight seems to be a reg- 
ular annual occurrence and is looked for and expected by the resi- 
dents. Saunders first saw the flight in 1882 and described it to us in 
such glowing terms that it sounded like exaggeration. However, on 
Sept. 10, 1905, we saw for ourselves and only wondered at the re- 
straint that he had used. Since then we observed the same thing in 
1906, and our latest reports from Gardner, the middle of September, 
1907, advises us that like conditions prevail again. Our earliest 
Sharp-shin date is August 30, 1907. In 1906 we saw one Sept. 3, and 
the year previous there were some numbers present on our arrival 
Sept. 4. 

After the coming of the first in the fall their numbers steadily in- 
creased until from six to a dozen can be noted in a day, which in 
most localities would be accounted common. Then there came a day, 
Sept. 11, 1905, and Sept. 15, 1906, when the morning’s tramp found 
Sharp-shins everywhere. As we walked through the woods their 
dark forms darted away between. the tree trunks at every few. steps. 
Just over the tree tops, a steady stream of them was beating up and 
down the length of the Point, while in the air they could often be dis- 
cerned at every height until the highest looked like a mote floating 
in the light. As concrete illustrations of the number present :—In 
1905 we stood in a little open glade and at various times of the day 
counted from twenty-five to thirty in sight at one time and Saunders 
writes, “When I saw the flight in 1882 it was probably even greater 
than in 1905. There were more Sharp-shins than one would suppose 
were in Ontario, and one day my brother and I stood thirty paces 
apart, facing each other, with double-barrel, breech-loaders, and for 
a short time the hawks passed so thick that we had to let some go 
by unmolested because we could not load fast enough to fire at each 
as it came.” A farmer told us of sitting in his front yard one after- 
noon and shooting fifty-six without leaving his chair. 

Early in the morning of the arrival of the flight there seems to be 
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some regularity in their movements. First there is a steady stream 
out the Point, then it flows back again towards the base and then out 
again. This movement, however, is not very marked and by ten or 
eleven o'clock it is lost entirely and it is every bird for itself. This 
great abundance lasted, in 1905, three days, and the next year four, 
when they gradually began to thin out, though to the latest of our 
stay (the 22d, in 1906), they still remained more than common, and at 
least fifty could be observed in a day. All this time there was a 
steady stream flying across the lake’ towards the Ohio shore. 
Near the extreme end of the Point is a wooden observatroy 
tower built by the U. S. Lake Survey for the purpose of making ob- 
servations on the changes of the shore contour. It is about fifty feet 
high, and stands with its base in the red cedar thicket whilst the 
platform rises well above all surrounding foliage. On this vantage 
point Saunders and Taverner took their stand the 1ISth, and with 
watch in hand counted the Sharp-shins that passed, nearly all within 
gunshot. From 11:24 to 11:54, 281 passed us, 207 making for the end 
of the Point and 74 returning, making 133 that started across the lake 
within half an hour. As far as we could make out without remain- - 
ing on the spot the whole time this rate was kept up all day and 
every day of the greatest abundance of the species. The 153th was the 
last day of the great flight in 1905, but Swales, driving into Leaming- 
ton, five miles from the base, found them as common the whole way 
between as they were on the Point itself. As he drove along every 
field had its quota of hawks and at times every fence post supported 
one. Even in the business section of Leamington he saw a number. 


The hawks were very bold and fearless, dashing by us often so 
closely that we could feel the wind on our cheek from their wings. 
Quite often it happened, once three times in one day, that just as we 
had our guns aimed at a bird we wished to collect, there was a swoop 
of a dark body, a few choked twitterings from the victim, and our 
intended specimen was carried off in the talons of a rapacious lit- 
tle freebooter. The effect of this great abundance of hawk life upon 
the smaller birds and mammals was very marked, and they kept in 
close covert. The Blue Jay could hardly be made to forsake its 
grapevines, and when at last forced to do so glided swiftly 
and silently to the nearest cover, reserving expression of its pent-up 
feelings until within safe recesses again. The Brown Thrasher and 
Towhee preferred to slink deeper within their tangle, on our approach, 
than to seek a new one; and the Red Squirrels overhead hurriedly 
gathered what nuts they could and scurried away to their hollow 
trees, refraining from scolding us until safe within their woody fast- 
nesses again. When, however, forced into the open by hunger the 
first sight of a hawk caused many of the small birds to “freeze” in- 
stantly and then they would remain absolutely still until the imme- 
diate danger had passed, and in all cases noted such birds were 
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passed by unseen. Indeed it seems that hawks and, in fact most other 
birds, recognize life almost entirely by its movement and not by its 
form and color. <A perfectly stationary object is usually regarded . 
as inanimate and we have seen a hawk pass right by a flock of Ce- 
dar Waxwings in the top of a dead and bare stub when they thus 
“froze.” 

At times the Jays seemed thoroughly to enjoy conditions and de- 
lighted to get in the middle of a safe thicket and “jay” their loudest. 
No sooner was the first note uttered than a hawk was on hand dodg- 
ing around the retreat in the wildest fashion, while the jay within 
shrieked with well feigned fear, but apparent delight. In fact the 
Blue Jay is a canny bird, and though the remains of other species 
were commonly met with, scattered over the ground around some lit- 
tle knoll or log, we recognized their blue plumage but once. The 
flicker too, fared well, though subject to constant attack from the 
ferocious little Accipiters. They did not even curb their voices as 
other birds did and, though frequenting the most exposed dead tree 
tops, seemed the most care free of any of the birds. Many times we 
saw a hawk strike at them, but each time just when we thought it 
was all up with the flicker there was a little scramble to the other 
side of the trunk and the hawk was sailing away. to make another 
strike. But it was a one-sided game. The flicker had but a circle of 
a few inches to describe and the hawk one of many yards, and never 
to our knowledge was the flicker one instant too late. 

The loss of life at such times must be immense. We were contin- 
ually finding the bunches of scattered feathers that marked where 
some songster had met its end. During the first few days before the 
heavy flight the cuckoos suffered most severely, but the main body 
of hawks seem to follow the migrating Olive-backed and Grey-cheeked 
Thrushes and they formed the staple food supply during the height 
of the flight, though we recognized Towhees, Red-eyed Vireos, Brown 
Thrashers, Chipping Sparrows, Wood Pewees, various Warblers, and 
Catbirds amid the debris. 

In spite of all this, however, most of the hawks collected had empty 
stomachs, likely the well fed ones were those that circled high in the 
air, while the ones that fell to our guns were the hungry hunters, 
made bold by their hunger. Nearly, if not quite, all of the birds 
composing this flight are young of the year. Of the 281 observed 
from the tower all but two or three of them were positively made 
out to be in this plumage, while the others were viewed under such 
conditions of light and distance that no definite determination could 
be made. All taken were also Juvenile; in fact the only adult we 
ever took at the Point was one taken Sept. 5, 1907, and before the 
flight had started. 

Most birds migrating from Point Pelee make for Pelee Island that 
lies in full view out in the lake, but neither the Sharp-shin nor the 
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other hawks do so. Instead they take a course nearer the Old Dummy 
Light and well to the east of the island. As far as we could discern 
their forms with our glasses they followed a straight and undeviating 
course that would land them on the Ohio shore some four or five 
miles to the east of the city of Sandusky. It would be most interest- 
ing to work this shore at the right season and see just where they do 
enter American territory. 
On the mainland the flight seems to come from the east. Saunders 
says, “Since then (1882) I find it well known by the farmers that 
. there is a hawk flight (of these birds no doubt) west along the north 
shore every year.” It is certain that it must take a large area of ter- 
ritory to furnish this great number of hawks on migration, and it is 
an indication of the extent of country drained by this migration route. 
We have also heard that there is a return flight in spring, some time 
in April, but we have never seen it and are unable to say what are 
the species participating in it. It is said, however, that this spring 
movement is nothing like as great as the fall one, but it is regular and 
well enough marked to be noted by the farmers and other residents. 
Altogether, it will be readily understood that this flight made a 
great impression upon us all, and as it seems unique, in many of its 
phases, in the annals of ornithology, it forms one of the most import- 
ant and interesting memories of Point Pelee. 


70. *Accipiter cooperi.—Cooper’s Hawk. 
A fairly common hawk, and through all our summer visits we have 
usually seen a few daily. They do not seem to increase in numbers 
during the Sharp-shin migration, and the only tendency to a “flight” 
of this species that we have observed was Oct. 14, 1906, when fifteen 
were seen or taken. Several were noted May 30 to June 1, but we 
have no other spring dates, and our earliest fall one is August 28, 
1907. 
71. *Accipiter atricapillus—American Goshawk. 

The fall of 1906 was notable for the abundance of Goshawks in 
certain parts of Ontario, and Point Pelee got its share of them. The 
first intimation we had of their presence was a large hawk that we 
could refer to no other species seen October 15 near the end of the 
Point. It was not until Oct. 21 that our identification received con- 
firmatory evidence when Gardner sent us an adult male, followed 
by others Oct. 23 to Nov. 14—ten birds in all. Gardner reported them 
until Jan. 18, when the last one was seen (see Auk XXIV, 1907, p. 
142). The flight in this section seemed confined to the Ontario- 
Michigan boundary and its immediate vicinity on the Canadian side, 
and there were no reports of any having crossed the lake into Ohio. 


72. *Buteo borcalis,—Red-tailed Hawk. 
We have never found any of the Buteos common at the Point. 
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Saunders says, “On the occasion of the hawk (Sharp-shin) flight of 
1882 one of these was taken and a very few others seen.” Keays re- 
ports one Sept. 21, 1901. In 1905 we usually saw one a day, but dur- 
ing our September visits of 1906 we saw but one single bird. Gard- 
ner sent us one bird Noy. 16 the same year. From August 24 to Sept. 
6, 1907, we generally saw from one to three birds daily. We do not 
think that any Red-tails breed on the Point. 


73. *Buteo lineatus,—Red-shouldered Hawk. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk, contrary to what we should expect from 
our experience here at Detroit, is the rarest of the Buteos on the 
Point. Keays reports one Sept. 19, 1901, and two Buteos seen by us 
Sept. 8, 1905, were probably of this species. Single individuals were 
noted Sept. 1 and Oct. 14, 1906, and again May 31, 1907. Three or 
more were seen Sept. 21, 1906, an@ an immature was presented to 
us taken about Feb. 28, 1907. 


74. *Buteo platypterus—Broad-winged Hawk. 


This species seems to arrive in the fall, about the last of August, 
our earliest date being August 26, 1907, but it does not appear in any 
humbers until the main body comes down with the Sharp-shins. 
Even then not more than a dozen have been seen at any one time 
(Sept. 18, 1906). Keays listed but three in September, 1901. Oct. 14, 
1906, is our latest date. We have no spring records. 


75>. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis—American Rough-legged 
Hawk. 


Saunders saw one August 25, 1907, near the end of the Point as it 
flew by at short range. This is an unusually early record for this 
section and likely gives no indication as to its migrational dates at 
the Point. Saunders is very positive as to his identification and it 
forms our only record. It must, however, undoubtedly occur in late 
fall and early spring in some numbers. We lack personal experience 
on the Point at such times. 


76. Haliwetus leucocephalus (alascanus?),—(Northren?) Bald Eagle. 


As fio specimens of this species have been taken the exact sub-spe- 
cific name of the breeding form must remain hypothetical, but in all 
probability it will prove to be the Northern form. <A pair breed an- 
nually on the mainland near the base of the Point. May 13, 1905, 
we noted the nest in a tall tree in a small patch of woods about a 
mile inland. A magnificent adult with white head and tail was beat- 
ing about, and with our glasses we could make out the eaglets 
perched on the rim of the nest. During all our visits we have noted 
from one to four eagles almost daily. Usually those seen are imma- 
tures, but occasionally a fully adult bird flies over. Likely all those 
noted in early and middle fall are of the same family before men- 
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tioned. Gardner informs us that they are occasionally seen through 
the winter. Sept. 18, 1906, we were watching an eagle soaring over the 
lake, when all at once it lowered and seemed to plow along the surface of 
the lake for a short way, throwing up a dash of spray on either side, 
and then rose with something fn its talons which it bore away to its 
perch on a tall tree-top. This is the only time that we ever saw 
them pick up anything from the lake, though we think they feed 
quite largely on the dead fish that are washed up on the beach. Oct. 
29, 1905, Taverner found the remains of a half grown turkey, at the 
edge of one of the fields, that had evidently been devoured ‘by some 
bird of prey. The eagles seem to be the only ones capable of this. 
Several times during the Sharp-shin flight we hoted eagles so pes- 
tered by aggressive little Accipiters that they were forced to soar 
away from the vicinity. 


77. Falco peregrinus anatum,—Duck Hawk. 

A regular and not uncommon migrant in the fall, but we have never 
seen it in spring. All have been sight records, but the pecul- 
iar outline and wing action of the Duck Hawk make its identification 
almost certain when one has had enough experience with the species 
to become acquainted with its distinguishing traits. We lave seen in- 
dividuals as follows: Sept. 8, 1905, Sept. 19 and 21, 1906, August 28 
and 30, 1907. The shooters know it very well and refer to it as that 
“Big, black, long-winged Hawk,” so it must occur in some numbers, 
Taverner had an interesting sight of one of these birds in action on 
Lake Muskoka, Ontario. <A flock of Blue Jays was passing over the 
lake when suddenly down swooped a Duck Hawk, into and through 
their midst, like a dark brown thunderbolt. As he passed he reached 
to left and right and seemingly at the touch of his talons two life- 
less bodies dropped into the lake. Then, while the surviving Jays 
fled shrieking away, the bold marauder, with a Ioag, circling sweep, 
returned, and passing, recovered the floating bodies without as much 
as wetting a toe. The whole strike and return was executed so quick- 
ly that it seemed to occupy no more than a couple of seconds’ time, 
and well justified his name of “Bullet Hawk.” 


78. *Falco columbarius,—Pigeon Hawk. 

Keays saw two Sept. 17, 1901, one of which was taken. May 13, 
1905, we saw one as it flew by close to us on the eastery shore. Since 
then we have noted single individuals Sept. 16, 19 and 21, 1906, and 
August 31, 1907. Saunders gives an interesting experience he had 
with this species, which parallels that of Taverner’s with the Duck 
Hawk as described under that species. He says, “We had fired at 
and wounded a Black-bellied Plover which was flying over Lake Erie. 
The wounded bird was at once pursued by this falcon. Attaining a 
height of thirty or forty feet above the plover, who was only five or 
six feet above the water, the falcon swooped and missed—the plover 
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dodging. Again he rose and swooped, and again missed. This was 
repeated perhaps six times, the birds drawing away northeast to- 
wards the mainland, when finally the ‘falcon was successful and 
struck the plover, knocking him into the water. He then rose, and 
with a careful swoop, picked him up and flapped away to the Point 
and we saw him no more.” 


79. Falco sparverius,—American Sparrow Hawk. 

On the Point proper this is not a common hawk even during migra- 
tions, and we do not think that it breeds there, though there is plenty 
of ground that looks eminently suitable. Bearing in mind that Spar- 
row Hawk flights have from time to time been reported we have 
looked for something of the sort here, but so far in vain, and careful 
questioning of the shooters has elicited no information that points 
towards its probability. Indeed it ‘seems as if this species avoids the 
Point on its migrations as we have several times, Sept. 4, 1905, and 
Sept. 3, 1906, found it more than ordinarily common on the mainland 
and basal quarter of the Point, while scarce as usual on the outer 
portions. We have noted them occasionally on all September visits, 
but rarely more than single individuals, though August 24 to Sept. 
6, 1907, a pair hung around the waste clearings near the extremity of 
the Point and we saw one or both nearly every day. 


80. *Pandion haliwtus carolinensis —American Osprey. 


A not uncommon spring and Tall migrant, have not heard of any 
breeding. Saunders saw a few in September, 1882. We have noted 
it on the following dates,—Sept. 6, 1905, one; Sept. 16, three; and 18, 
one; and two Oct. 13, 1906. Received one male from Gardner, taken 
May 10, 1907, and from August 24 to Sept. 6, 1907, we saw individu- 
als each day. Though eagles are rather plentiful we never saw one 
molest an Osprey. 


81. Asio accipitrinus,—Short-eared Owl. 

: Personally, we have never met this bird on the Point, though the 
shooters have often referred to the “Marsh Owl” as sometimes very 
common on the marsh. Their description allows no doubt as to what 
they refer to. Without doubt this is an occasional winter resident, as 
in adjoining localities. Gardner reported one Oct. 13, 1906, and as 
common some time previous to then, and his letters refer to one seen 
Jan. 18, 1907, so some may remain through the winter. 


82. *Otus asio—Screech Owl. 

Heard commonly on nearly all fall trips and once in May, 1907. In 
all likelihood a regular breeder. Two have been taken—both in gay 
phase. Some of our pleasantest memories of Point Pelee are connect- 
ed with this pretty little bird. As we sat in our tent in the evening. 
preparing specimens and writing the notes of the day, the soft, gently 
descending tremulo of its song would reach our ears from the black- 
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ness of the woods across the road. Occasionally two would be heard 
answering each other across the dark gulf overhead and the effect 
was very far from unpleasant. One night one was heard closer than 
usual and one of us stole out and stealthily followed up the voice. 
There was an open glade not far away with a lonely, stunted and 
twisted oak in its center. In this tree the little owl sat and repeated 
his levye song over and over. Shortly it was joined by another and 
they sang duets in the well known quaver, but to the hearer below 
‘ame fragments of cooings and gurgles in between such as he never 
thought an owl could utter. To attempt to set them down in cold 
print would, if possible, rob them of their delicate beauty and destroy 
the sentiment. Besides, we could not do it and retain a shadow of 
our self-respect. The long, loud quaver was, of course, for the whole 
world to hear, and to it you would be welcome; but the low parts be- 
tween were as certainly for no other ears than the little grey-tipped 
ones by his side, and to blazen them forth and caricature them be- 
fore the world’s unsympathetic eye would be the act of a veritable 
ead. The night may have had something to do with it, the velvety 
blackness, the starlit sky and the murmuring of the waves on the 
shore, but taking into consideration all these influencing surround- 
ings we think that few sounds in nature are as sweet as the love song 
of this little square gentleman in grey with the big yellow eyes whom 
hardened naturalists call “Screech” Owl. 


83. *Bubo virginianus—Great Horned Owl. 


Not common, though doubtless a regular migrant and winter resi- 
dent. Sept. 13, 1906, Gardner shot one near his barn. Specimens 
were sent us from the Point Nov. 13, 1906, and Feb. 23, 1907, and an- 
other was noted March 7 and May 31 of the same year. In spite of 
this late record we have been unable to get any evidence from the 
residents that it breeds. 


84. *NVyctea nyctea,—Snowy Owl. 

Oct. 29, 1905, Taverner chased an early bird down the entire length 
of the east beach. It was quite tame and several times he got close 
enough to make out that it was very white with hardly any dark on 
the breast and but few spots on the wings and back. It did not fly 
very far on being disturbed, and always chose some small elevation 
to alight upon, such as a log of drift wood, or other jetsam cast up 
by the waves. Trees were never so used, though there were several 
cottonwoods scattered along the way, but any tall stake or fence post 
was taken whenever available. Its snowy plumage could be seen for 
miles against the tawny grasses and yellow sand of the beach. No 
more birds were reported that winter, but Oct. 30, 1906, an almost 
pure white one was sent to us and another in more ordinary plumage 
Nov. 7. No more were reported for the remainder of the winter. See 
Auk XXIV 1907, p. 143. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON IN BIRD CENSUS WORK. 
BY FRANK L. BURNS. 


The many-sided Alexander Wilson has published, in the 


‘ preface of Vol. IV, pp. V-X of his American Ornithology, 


dated September 12, 1811, probably the earliest bird census 
of this country. As it is found in only the earlier editions 
and consequently is inaccessible to most of my readers, I 
quote in full: 

“To the philosopher, as well as the naturalist, and to every 
man of feeling, the names, migration, and immense multitudes 
of birds in this country, are subjects of interesting and in- 
structive curiosity. From the twenty-first day of March to 
the first of May, it might with truth be asserted, that at least 
one hundred million of birds enter Pennsylvania from the 
south; part on their way farther north, and part to reside 
during the season. This is no extravagant computation, 
since it is allowing only about four hundred individuals to 


- each square mile; though even those resident for the summer 


would probably average ‘many more. Our forests at that sea- 
son are everywhere stored with them; and even the most 
gloomy swamps and morasses swarm with their respective 
feathered tenants. In Mr. Bartram’s Botanic garden, and the 
adjoining buildings, comprehending an extent of little more 
than eight acres, the Author has ascertained, during his 
present summer residence there, that not less than fifty-one 
pairs of birds took up their abode, and built their nests within 
that space. Almost all of these arrived between the above 
periods, besides multitudes of passengers. Every morning 
(for evening, night and morning seem their favorite hours of 
passage) some new strangers were heard or seen flitting 
through the arbors, until one general concert seemed to pre- 
vail from every part of the garden.” 

Wilson’s figures are apparently based upon the assumption 
that the vernal migration progresses as a rule directly north- 
ward. The 250,000 square miles of territory required in his 
computation would extend from the southern limits of Penn- 
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sylvania to about the northern timber line. On the whole 
his estimate of 400 birds to the square mile would doubtlessly 
prove conservative for even present times. In his detailed 
list following, we have something tangible, and it has oc- 
curred to me that by the platting of a familiar tract of equal ex- 
tent a comparison of the present and past in actual numbers 
of species and individuals might be not altogether impossible. 
My tract consists of one and one-half acres of fruit and shade 
trees, together with several buildings comprising my house; 
three and one-half acres of hedge, bush-and-brier-tangle - 
bordered pasture; almost three acres of open thicket 
connecting the rear; and a small plat of a few square 
rods containing a few evergreens, joining the west front 
—about eight acres in all. True this tract lacks many 
of the essential features of the historic garden—the 
abundance of dense foliage, the buildings suitable for 
swallow and Phoebe, the damp meadow fed by the Schuylkill, 
and the proximity to the great Delaware—yet it is per- 
haps almost equally free from molestation, within the 
same faunal zone, and at no great distance (about 15 miles) 
from the scene of Wilson’s labors. 

The Swamp Sparrow has not been found as a breeder in 
this neighborhood, the Yellow Warbler is altogether uncom- 
mon, and while the Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, the 
Martin, and the Warbling Vireo have more or less frequently 
nested within this tract, they have only been present as 
callers the past season. Then the three acres of thicket has 
been turned into a section of a private park of late vears, and 
in consequence it has lost not a little of its atttactiveness to 
brush-loving birds. 

A comparison of the number of individuals representing 
the species found in either place shows that six have practi- 
cally held their own, one increasing materially, and while four 
species have decreased in number this would seem to be com- 
pensated for to a great extent by the increase of additional 
species, all cf which are of undoubted benefit to mankind, 
excepting the Waxwing and European House Sparrow. On 
the whole, with the single exception of the Purple Martin, we 
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apprehend small grounds for fear of local extinction of any 
species named below, at least for some time to come: 


Wilson, 1811. Present at both Gray’s Ferry Burns, 1907. 
At Gray’s Ferry on d Be At Berwyn only. 


No. 
2 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
2 Northern Flicker. 


. 2 Crested Flycatcher. 


Sometimes present. 
5 
2 american Crow. 
: Americaa Goldfinch. 


2 
Towhee. 


Sometimes present. 
. 2 Cedar Waxwing. 


. 4 Red-eyed Vireo. 
‘ Sometimes present. 


. 4 Oven-bird. 
: Kentucky Warbler. 


2 Brown Thrasher. 


... 10 English Sparrow. 
95 25 species. 


ASPECTS OF THE SPRING MIGRATION OF 1907. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


The spring migrations of the past season have so far 
receded that it is possible to view them in proper perspective. 
The migration phenomena were so surprising in many of their 
aspects that one became almost bewildered in his effort to 
properly follow the changes and excéptional features. 

If anyone ever inclined to a doubt of the profound effect 
which weather has upon the movements of the birds such 
doubt must have been effectually dispelled long before the 
close of the last vernal migration season. Here in northern 
Ohio there was nothing unusual in either weather conditions 


Chimney 
4 19 species.................114 Individuals.................... 
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or bird movements until March 21st, although a considerable 
flight of ducks, blackbirds, and the earlier sparrows occurred 
on March 17th and 18th. On the 2Ist the temperature 
reached 63°, and on the following day 78°, with summer tem- 
peratures prevailing and no frosts at night until ‘April 5th. 
It was during this period that reports reached me from San- 
dusky, through Prof. E. L. Moseley, that not only swallows 
but Chimney Swifts, Nighthawks, and Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbirds were seen there on more than one occasion. I am 
bound to state, however, that none of these birds were seen 
by him, but the reports camie from what seem to be reliable 
sources. During this period twenty-five species arrived in Ober- _ 
lin, none of them being very exceptional. Following this two 
weeks of summer the temperature dropped and remained low 
enough for frosts on many nights, with occasional and short 
periods of seasonable temperatures, until May 11th. During 
this cold period the sky was usually lowering, especially so 
at night, and rain or snow was frequent. The only movement 
of any consequence that occurred during this period was on 
April 29th, following a warm day and clear night, when 
thirty species arrived, and with them a marked increase in the 
numbers of many other species which had straggled in despite 
the unfavorable weather. Low temperatures and heavy weather 
followed immediately. May 11th the temperature began to 
rise and the sky clear and conditions for a large movement 
improved on the 12th. Along the south shore of Lake Erie 
the 13th was not only the banner day for the year but it 
proved to be a record breaker in every particular. Not only 
were the species recorded more numerous than on any 
previous day in the experience of the writer, but most of the 
Species were represented by unusual numbers of individuals. 

One of the exceptional features of the flight of April 29th 
was the great flight of hawks during the early part of the 
day. The Sharp-shinned and Broad-winged were present in 
uncountable numbers, and mixed with them or hawking over 
the marshes we recorded Marsh, Pigeon, Red-shouldered 
American Sparrow, American Rough-legged, and one other 
whose identification could not be certainly determined. The 
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Sharp-shins were generally found among the shrubbery while 
the Broad-wings were soaring about overhead or passing 
slowly eastward. 

Continued adverse weather conditions to the-end of May 
resulted in June records for many of the warblers which are 
usually upon their nesting grounds north of Ohio by May 
25th. Indeed, there was scarcely any diminution in the num- 
bers of many of the transient warblers up to May 28th, when 
the writer’s work was concluded. 

In view of the extensive area covered by the exceptional 
weather conditions and consequent exceptional migrations of 
the birds, it seems to the writer worth while to present in 
tabular form three “All Day” records made during the last 
great movement of the birds. Two of these are from Ohio, 
but since one represents the lake shore fauna and the other 
the strictly inland fauna they should be considered supple- 
mentary. The third record was made at Princeton, New 
Jersey, in the line of northward movement for the birds be- 
longing to the Atlantic Plain fauna. Rev. W. F. Henninger 
contributes the record from Tiffin, Ohio; Mr. Charles H. 
Rogers the record from Princeton, New Jersey; and_ the 
writer, with the assistance of two friends, the record from the 
south shore of Lake Erie, particularly from the sand spit 
reaching out into the lake to Cedar Point opposite Sandusky, 
Ohio. The last named record was made on May 13th, the 
others on May 14th, 1907: 

Oberlin, O. Tiffin,O. Princeton, 


N, J. 
Pied-billed Grebe 3 1? 
Herring Gull 20 
Bonaparte’s Gull 1 
Common Tern 
Black Tern 
Double-crested Cormorant 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Black Duck 
Blue-winged Teal 
Lesser Scaup Duck 
Bufflehead 
Ruddy Duck 
American Bittern 
Least Bittern 
Great Blue Heron 


20 


ons 
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Oberlin, O. Tiffin, O. Princeton, 
2. 


Green Heron : 5 Cc 4 
Black-crowned Night Heron 1- 1 
King Rail 

Virginia Rail 

Sora 

Florida Gallinule 
American Coot 
American Woodcock 
Greater Yellow-legs 
Yellow-legs 

Solitary Sandpiper 
Bartramian Sandpiper 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Killdeer 

Semipalmated Plover 
Piping Plover 
Bob-white 

Mourning Dove 

Turkey Vulture 

Marsh Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Bald Eagle 

American Sparrow Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 

Belted Kingfisher 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Dawny Woodpecker 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Whippoorwill 

Nighthawk 

Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Kingbird 

Crested Flycatcher’ 
Pheebe 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 
Wood Pewee 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
Green-crested Flycatcher 
Alder Flycatcher 

Least Flycatcher 
Prairie Horned Lark 
Blue Jay 

American Crow 

Fish Crow 

Starling 

Bobolink . 

Cowbird 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Meadowlark 

Orchard Oriole 


1 
1 
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Oberlin, O. Tiffin,O. Princeton, 
N. J. 


Baltimore Oriole Cc 


Rusty Blackbird 
Purple Grackle 
Bronzed Grackle 
Purple Finch 

American Goldfinch 
Pine Siskin 

Vesper Sparrow 
Savanna Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Henslow’s Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Slate-colored Junco 
Song Sparrow 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
Towhee 

Cardinal 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Dickcissel 

Scarlet Tanager 

Purple Martin 

Cliff Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Tree Swallow 

Bank Swallow 
Rough-winged Swallow 
Cedar Waxwing 
Migrant Shrike 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo 
White-eyed Vireo 
Black and White Warbler 
Worm-eating Warbler 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Golden-winged Warbler 
Northern Parula Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Orange-crowned Warbler. 
Tennessee Warbler 
Brewster’s Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
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Oberlin, O. Tiffin,O. Princeton, 
N. J. 


Black-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Palm Warbler 

‘Yellow Palm Warbler 
Prairie Warbler 
Oven-bird 
Water-Thrush 

Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Kentucky Warbler 
Mourning Warbler 
Northern Yellow-throat 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Hooded Warbler 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Canadian Warbler 
American Redstart 
American Pitpit 

Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 
Brown Creeper 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Tufted Titmouse 
Chickadee 

Carolina Chickadee 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Wood Thrush 

Wilson’s Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush 

. Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
American Robin 

Bluebird 10 - 


Species 144 112 84 

As a further contribution to the subject under discussion 
the appended table of comparisons of four localities is in 
peint. I have selected these localities because the lists sub- 
mitted seem to me to represent about equally careful work and 
because they contain a considerable number of species common 
to each, thus affording opportunity for fair comparisons. 
Bristol, Conn., and Bloomfield; N. J., may be taken as two 
supplementary localities, and Youngstown and Oberlin, Ohio, 
as two others of the same sort for the middle west. It is 
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1 
Cc 
Cc 

10 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 

2 

1 

2 
1 
Cc 
6 

1 
10 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
C 
Cc 

4 
Cc 
10 

1 
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probable that a much larger number of localities would show 
a much more erratic movement of many of the birds even in 
neighboring localities, for my experience about Oberlin indi- 
cated that while the host of a species was late in arrival one 
might find a few venturesome individuals eking out a miser- 
able subsistence in some particularly favorable spot. Failure 
to find the spot would result in overlooking the vanguard of 
the species and thus result in an exceptionally late record. 
Thus at Oberlin the American Redstart was represented by 
only seven individuals until May 13, when individuals were 
found everywhere in the woods. The same condition occurred 
with each of the warblers recorded in late April and early 
May. If the arrival of the bulk of a species should be taken as 
the real arrival of that species ther all but the first ten on the 
subjoined list were two or more weeks late in their arrival at 
Oberlin. 
Youngst’wn, Oberlin, Bloomfield, Bristol, 


Ohio. Ohio. N. J. Conn. 

American Robin Feb. 22 Mar. 4 Mar. 16 Mar. 8 
Red-winged Blackbird Mar. 14 Mar. 15 Mar, 24 Mar. 17 
Phebe Mar. 18 Mar. 18 Mar. 17 Mar. 17 
Towhee Mar. 18 Mar. 18 Apr. 27 Apr. 28 
Fox Sparrow Mar. 18 Mar. 18 Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
Hermit Thrush Mar. 18 Mar. 23 Mar, 28 Apr. 11 
Chipping Sparrow Mar. 28 Mar. 30 Apr. 5 Apr. 21 
- Vesper Sparrow Mar. 25 Mar, 22 Apr. 14 Apr. 14 
Barn Swallow Apr. 23 Apr. 22 May 5 Apr. 23 
Myrtle Warbler Apr. 25 Apr. 22 May 10 May 12 
Yellow Warbler Apr. 25 Apr. 29 May 5 May 12 
Northern Yellow-throat Apr. 29 Apr. 29 May 10 May 12 
Oven-bird Apr. 29 Apr. 30 May 15 Mav 5 
Wood Thrush Apr. 29 Apr. 29 May 6 May 5 
Black and White Warbler Apr. 29 Apr. 29 May 5 Apr. 26 
Chimney Swift Apr. 29 Apr. 29 May 5 May 8 
House Wren Apr. 30 Apr. 29 May 5 May 1 
Catbird Apr. 30 Apr. 29 May 5 May 3 
Wilson’s Thrush May 1 Apr. 29 May 25 May 12 
American Redstart May 1 May 1 May 19 May 12 
Black-throated Bl. Warb. May 1 Apr. 29 May 10 May 12 
Scarlet Tanager May 1 May 8 May 27 May 12 
Magnolia Warbler May 6 May 13 May 10 May 16 
Least Flycatcher May 11 May 13 May 5 May 5 
Chestnut-sided Warbler May 11 May 13 May 138 May 12 
Red-eyed Vireo May 12 May 13 May 19 May 14 
Canadian Warbler May 16 May 13 May 26 May 13 
Indigo Bunting May 16 May 13 May 30 May 19 


Yellow-throated Vireo May 16 May 11: May.19 -- May 9 
Of the birds listed above for Oberlin, Ohio, only the Vesper Sparrow 
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was appreciably earlier than normal, it being more than a week early 
for the locality. The last eight mentioned species were from a week 
to two weeks later than the average date of first appearance. While 
this list includes only a few of the species which make up the Spring 
movement, it is representative of the species found in each locality 
and may be taken as indicating the bird movements during the past 
phenomenal Spring. 


BIRDS FROM A CAR WINDOW AGAIN. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


In spite of all that has been said and can be said against 
placing any reliance upon observations from a car window 
there is a certain value in making as careful records as con- 
ditions warrant while one is racing across country in a sleep- 
ing-car. No small part of the value to the individual concerned 
lies in thus lessening the monotony of the journey, as every- 
one who has attempted this sort of pastime can testify. But 
there is another value which must not be overlooked, which 
lies in the comparison of the numbers of individuals of each 
species which it has been possible to record with certainty. 
It has been said that any record made from a car window 
must be taken with a certain degree of mental reservation. 
I am inclined to challenge that statement and make the con- 
trary assertion that it is entirely possible to be as certain of 
some birds from a car window as it is from any vantage 
point. Of course this will be true of a limited number of 
species whose individual characteristics are very marked, or 
“else they must not be recorded except during the time when 
the train is standing still and the observer is able to make free 
use of his field-glasses. 

“In making the list which follows I have admitted only 
records which are beyond question in my own mind. This has 
resulted in the rejection of many records which may have been 
good but lacked the element of certainty. The list represents 
much less than half of all of the species actually recorded. 
Only those are given which seem to be of interest from the 
standpoint of comparisons. In this list no account is taken 
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of subspecific differences because I wish to compare species 
with species. The numbers refer to the number of individuals 
actually counted. 

The route traveled was from Oberlin, Ohio, over the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway; from Chicago over 
the Northwestern and its connecting lines to Portland, Ore- 
‘gon, taking the Oregon Short Line at Granger, thus avoiding 
Ogden. The journey began on May 28th, and ended at Port- 
land on June 1st. The working time covered the following 
areas: Oberlin, Ohio, to Elkhart, Indiana; Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, to Fremont, Nebraska; Sutherland, Nebraska, to Raw- 
lins, Wyoming; Montpelier, Idaho, to Huntington, Oregon; 
Heppner Junction to Portland; Oregon. It will be apparent 
that the dates indicate that the journey was made while most 
of the birds were nesting. 

The list which follows is given in the order of the number 
of individuals recorded for each species : 


Mourning Dove 1759 Yellow Warbler 
Red-winged Blackbird Northern Flicker 
Brewer’s Blackbird Killdeer 
Meadowlark Belted Kingfisher 
Bronzed Grackle Burrowing Owl 
Crow Sparrow Hawk 
Lark Bunting Bobolink 

Barn Swallow Spotted Sandpiper 
Black-billed Magpie Bank Swallow 
Kingbird ; Great Blue Heron 
Red-headed Woodpecker Yellow-headed Blackbird 
Chimney Swift Indigo Bunting 

Robin Blue Jay 

Otocoris Lark Sparrow 
Lanius Marsh Hawk 
Goldfinch Vesper Sparrow 
Arkansas Kingbird Turkey Vulture 
Dickcissel Purple Martin 
Cliff Swallow 


NWN 


Mourning Doves were not only the most numerous in in- 
dividuals but were the most evenly distributed of the species 
recorded. The numbers seen during each day increased per- 
ceptibly as we sped westward, reaching the maximum in 
Idaho and eastern Oregon—in the desert regions. The pre- 
ponderance of individuals may be partly accounted for by the 
size of-the bird and the ease with which it may be identified, 
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but its habit of frequenting the railway right of way as a feed- 
ing ground is undoubtedly an important factor in determin- 
ing its abundance. This habit is accentuated in the sage-brush 
regions where food must be relatively scarce. 

Of the 554 Red-winged Blackbirds recorded 412 were seen 
in western Iowa, and only 113 were recorded over the area 
occupied by the Brewer Blackbird, so that it must be con- 
sidered about half as numerous as Brewer’s in the - sane 
region. Both of these blackbirds were unquestionably far 
more numerous than the record shows because positive 
identifications could be made only under the most favorable 
circumstances. 


Meadowlarks were remarkably evenly distributed. There 
were more westerly than easterly. Possibly this may be 
partly accounted for by a habit of feeding” along the railway 
right of way in the west. 


Eliminating the 109 Crows recorded in western Iowa, the 
species was evenly distributed over the area covered. 

No Bronzed Grackles were seen west of Fremont, Nebraska. 
The exact place where the last were recorded does not appear 
on my records. 

Lark Buntings were seen only on a run from Sutherland, 
Nebraska, to Pine Bluff, Wyoming, except a single individual 
on the following day, in Idaho. 

Barn Swallows were unaccountably scarce, except in west- 
ern Iowa, where 75 were recorded. None were seen in west- 
ern Oregon, but elsewhere an occasional one was seen. 
hawking over meadows. 

Black-billed Magpies were seen only in Idaho and Oregon 
—none in western Oregon. They were mostly well scattered, 
one or two appearing in a place, six being the largest number 
seen together. 

Half of the Kingbirds were seen in western Iowa. Else- 
where they were occasional, often two together. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers were not seen west of Pine Bluff, 
Wyoming. All recorded were on the railway right of way. 

All but two of the Chiminey Swifts were seen in western 
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Iowa, and one of those two not far from Omaha, Nebraska; 
the other one was an Ohio bird. 

Robins were occasional over the whole course except from 
Sutherland, Nebraska, to Rawlins, Wyoming. 

Representatives of the genus Otocoris which could be cer- 
tainly identified as such were scarce except in western 
Nebraska, where 30 were seen. They seemed to be busy with 
nesting duties. 

Except from Omaha to Fremont, Nebraska, Shrikes were 
occasional, the largest number being recorded in eastern 
Oregon, where 21 were counted either on or near the right of 
way. 

Goldfinches were scattering and erratic, and mostly 
recorded in sniall villages or at watering places. 

The Arkansas Kingbirds were seen only in western 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, and eastern Oregon—two days’ 
run. Here they were much the most numerous flycatcher. 

There were no Dickcissels west of Fremont, Nebraska, and 
but one recorded for western Iowa. Rain in Iowa dampened 
their ardor. 

Sparrow Hawks, which I have come to regard as one of 
the characteristic birds of such a trip, were distressingly few 
in number. The records for the different regions are as 
follows: Two, two, two, six, three. Perhaps they were 
molting. 

No Bobolinks were seen west of Iowa. On the homeward 
journey there were not a few seen in Montana along the 
course of the Northern Pacific. 

Burrowing Owls were seen only between Montpelier, 
Idaho, and Huntington, Oregon. Conditions seemed to be 
favorable elsewhere. 

The journey left the impression with me of a paucity of 
bird life not before experienced on a journey of such extent. 
Except for about three hours, while we were running through 
western Iowa, the weather conditions were favorable for the 
usual activities of the birds. The slowness of the train in 
many interesting parts of the country, and my own freedom 
from neighboring elbows—there were few in the car—made 
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the circumstances for such a study as favorable as possible. 
It was several times remarked that the engines seemed to be 
in such delicate health that only the pure water—that con- 
tained in tanks far removed from towns and cities—would 
suit! If the steam could be shut off when the train stops the 
bird-man would be happy. 


A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE BIRDS OF WEST- 
ERN LYMAN COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BY ADRIAN LARSON, 


The following list is compiled from observations made 
along the White Clay Creek valley in western Lyman county, 
S. D., from Sept. 12, 1906, to April 25, 1907. 

Lyman county lies in the Great Plains Region at an eleva- 
tion of about 2,000 feet. Its topography is similar to other 
regions in the Great Plains country, being mostly level 
tion of about 2,000 feet. Its topography is similar to other 
regions in the Great Plains county, being mostly level 
prairie, with occasional hills or buttes rising above the prairie. 

There are numerous dry creeks, which run only in the 
spring or after very heavy rains; they are mostly dry 3 at other 
times. 

The hills and prairies are, for the greater part, covered with 
range grass, while the creeks are fringed with such trees as 
ash, box-elder, cottonwood, elin, willow, and rarely a_ red 
cedar, with much buffalo-berry, hazel, and plum brush. 

There are numerous marshes on the prairies which are 
well filled with water in thé spring, but dry up towards 
summer : 

1. Larus-species? A flock of eleven seen April 24. They may 
have been the Franklin Gull. 

2. Anas boschas.—Mallard. Common migrant. 

3. Nettion carolinensis.—Green-winged Teal. Common migrant. 

4. Querquedula discors.—Blue-winged Teal. Common migrant. 


Spatula clypeata.—Shoveller. Common migrant. 
Dafila acuta.—Pintail. Common migrant. 
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7. Chen hyperborea.—Lesser Snow Goose. Migrant. 

8. Branta canadensis.—Canada Goose. Migrant. 

9. Botaurus lentiginosus.—American Bittern. One seen Sept. 20. 

10. Grus mezxicana.—Whooping Crane. Common migrant, Sept. 
26-Oct. 4; April 13. 

11. Porzana carolina.—Sora. One seen Sept. 16. 

12. Gallinago delicata.—Wilson Snipe. Migrant, Sept. 26- Oct. 4. 

13. Bartramia longicauda.—Bartramian Sandpiper. One seen 


Sept. 13. 
14. Oxyechus vociferus.—Killdeer. Summer resident. Arrival, 


March 21, 

15. Pediacetes phasianellus campestris.—Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse. Common resident. I have observed these Grouse eating the 
seeds of the Wild Sunflower many times; they also eat Buffalo-berries 
and Hazel-berries. 

i6. Zenaidura macroura.—Mourning Dove. Common summer res- 
ident. 

17. Circus hudsonius.—Marsh Hawk. Common summer resident. 
Departure, Nov. 13; arrival, March 15. 

18. Accipiter atricapillus.—American Goshawk. Winter visitant. 

19. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis.—American Rough-legged 
Hawk. Winter visitant. Common for the species. 

20. Falco columbarius.—Pigeon Hawk. Winter visitant. One day 
last winter I saw a Pigeon Hawk chasing a sharp-tailed Grouse, but 
the Grouse dove under cover nd then the Hawk left it. 

21. Falco sparverius.—American Sparrow Hawk. Common sum- 
mer resident. Arrival, March 23. 

22. Asio wilsonianus.—Long-eared Owl. Resident; common. 

23. Asio accipitrinus.—Short-eared Owl. One seen Dec. 23; four 
seen Jan. 6. 

24. Megascops asio—Screech Owl. Resident; not common. 

25. Bubo virginianus pallescens.—Western Horned Owl. One seen 
Dee. 11. 

26. Speotyto cunicularia hypogewa.—Burrowing Owl. Common in 
Prairie Dog towns. 

27. Dryobates villosus.—Hairy Woodpecker. Resident ; common. 

. 28. Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. Resi- 
dent ; common. 

29. Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. Sum- 
mer resident; common. Departure, Sept. 18. 

30. Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. Summer resident ; 
commen. 

31. Colaptes cafer collaris.—Red-shafted Flicker. Summer resi- 
dent; common. The first Flickers were seen on March 24. 

32. Otocoris alpestris leucolema.—Desert Horned Lark. Summer 


resident ; tolerably common. 
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Otocoris alpestris hoyti.—Winter visitant ; common. 

Pica pica hudsonia.—Black-billed Magpie. Common resident. 

Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. One or two seen Sept. 18. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. Summer resident; 
common. Departure, Oct. 19; arrival, March 10. 

37. Agelaius phaeniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. Summer resi- 
dent. Arrival, March 27. 

38. Sturnella magna neglecta.x—Western Meadowlark. Summer 
resident; tolerably common. Departure, Oct. 25; arrival, March 15. 

39. Scolecophagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird. Common migrant. 

40. Acanthis linaria.—Redpoll. Common winter visitant. Depar- 
ture, March 19. I often saw these birds feeding on the seeds of the 
tumbleweed. 

41. Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch. Common summer 
resident. 

42. Passer domesticus.—House Sparrow. Tolerably common. 

43. Passerina nivalis.—Snow Bunting. Common winter visitant. 

44. Calcarius lapponicus.—Lapland Longspur. Common winter 
visitant. 

45. Rhynchophanes mecownii.—McCown Longspur. A large flock 
seen April 7. 

46. Spizelia monticola ochracea.—Western Tree Sparrow. Com- 
mon migrant, Oct. 1-Nov. 14; Feb. 18. Still common on the 25th of 
April. 

47. Junco hyemalis.—Slate-colored Junco.—Migrant Oct. 1, Oct. 22, 
March 26. Still common on the 25th of April. 

48. Melospiza cinera melodia.—Song Sparrow. Summer resident. 
Arrival, March 31. 

49. Pipilo maculatus arcticus.—Arctic Towhee. Summer resident; 
common. 

50. Ampelis garrulus.—Bohemian Waxwing. A flock of ten seen 
Jan, 4. 

51. Lanius borealis.—Northern Shrike. Common winter visitant. 

52. Lanius ludovicianus ercubitorides.—White-rumped  Sliirike. 
Common summer resident. 

53. Torostoma rufum.—Brown.Thrasher. Summer resident. De- | 
parture, Sept. 18. 

54. Penthestes atricapillus.—Chickadee. Common resident. 

55. Regulus calendula.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Migrant. 

56. Certhia familiaris americana.—Brown' Creeper. 

57. Merula migratoria—American Robin. Only one seen in the 
fall; common in the spring. Arrival, March 24. 

Although this list is rather short, it will give a fair idea of what 
birds would be found here. 
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EDITORIAL, 


The editor’s absence from Oberlin during the summer and early 
autumn is responsible for the great delay in the appearance of this 
number of the BULLETIN. This delay was foreseen and announced in 
May. It is anticipated that if there are any further delays they will 
be slight. 


Promptness in the appearance of the BULLETIN largely depends 
upon contributors. It is important that copy intended for any issue 
should reach the editor not later than the 25th of the month pre- 
ceding the issue. Copy for the December number should reach the 
‘editor’s desk by November 2. WIHil you not attend to this matter at 
once and help to make the December number better than any which 
has yet been issued? 


The article entitled “Birds from a Car Window Again” in this num- 
ber is intended as the first of a series relating to the editor's studies 
on the Washington coast. Succeeding articles will be illustrated. 
The object of these articles will be to acquaint the reader with the 
cardinal features of certain restricted areas or islands which are rep- 
resentative, and give as much of the life histories of characteristic 
birds as the short period of study warrants. 
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In former numbers of the BULLETIN the editor has urged the im- 
portance of studies of juvenile plumages of even the commonest of 
our birds. Not only is there a great deal of the past history of the 
species wrapped up in the color patterns of the young birds, even 
looking back to their ancestry, but there is abundant material here 
for throwing light upon evolutionary processes. It is doubtless true 
that most of us are not now interested in making deductions from our © 
bird studies, being content with the pleasure it affords as a pastime, 
but it cannot long remain merely a pleasurable means of spending 
idle moments without awakening desires to know the meaning of it 
all. In preparation for that time be acquainting yourself with as 
many phases of bird life as possible. Become a trained ornithologist. 
Be accurate in all your work. 


It would be impossible to predict anything concerning the coming 
winter, but after such a phenomenal spring it would not be at all sur- 
prising if we should find some unusual things among the birds. The 
writer has probably not been in a position to note the fall migrations in 
their bearing upon the spring movement northward, but it has seemed 
that birds have been less common than during previous southward 
movements. The lateness of their arrival upon their breeding 
grounds may have resulted in fewer young being brought to maturity 
than under normal conditions. As a single example, the Alder Fly- 
catcher has been a common breeding bird along the borders of the 
Sandusky Bay marshes, particularly in the shrubbery bordering the 
swamp margin of the sand spit. The past summer I looked in vain 
for any at all, and found very few at any place along the lake shore 
where many usually breed. This scarcity may have resulted from 
other causes than the late spring. At any rate the winter birds will 
certainly be worth careful study. A large number of winter lists ac- 
companied by notes would make interesting reading for the March 
BULLETIN. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1908. 


Notices for nominations should have been sent out in September, 
but the President’s absence made that impracticable. Nominations 
for all officers except Vice-President should be made at once and sent 
to Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. If this is tatended to at once ballots 
can be distributed in time for the election at the regular time, Dec. 5. 

In this connection the present incumbent wishes to say that it will 
not be possible for him to attend to the duties of the President's of- 
fice during the coming year, and that he is therefore not a candidate 
for renomination. 
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SoME RECORDS FOR THE CEDAR POINT SAND SPIT, On10.—Beginning 
early in October, 1906, it has been my privilege to give one day of 
nearly every week of the migration seasons and the winter months to 
ecological bird studies along the seven miles of this narrow neck of 
sand. A report of this work was given in the December, 1906, Bulle- 
tin, page 126. Further notes are given here relating to the winter 
and spring months. 

Tree Sparrow. A considerable number were present April 29, the 
last date on which the species was recorded. The latest previous rec- 
ord was April 16, 1898. 

Slate-colored Junco. Two were found May 20. The latest pre- 
vious record was May 4, 1903. 

Red-breasted Merganser. A group consisting of one male and six 
females was recorded for May 13. The latest previous record was 
May 7, 1904. 

Canada Goose. Present in uncountable numbers on April 15, which 
was the last record. This is usually an uncommon species in this 
part of northern Ohio. The latest previous record was March 26, 
1896. 

Baldpate. The first birds of this species recorded were found in 
the marshes on March 18, and it was the commonest duck on all trips 
to an including May 6. The last was a company of seven on May 
20. The latest previous records are April 25, 1898 and 1901. 

Pintail. It was common during the last half of March. The last, 
a company of four, was recorded on Apr#l 29. The latest previous 
record is April 6, 1903. 

Shoveller. Present in small numbers from March 18 to 30. 

Saw-whet Owl. One found in the shrubbery near the west end of 
the sand spit March 30. Any occurrence of this owl is worthy of 
record. 

Blue Goose. Two flocks were seen on April 8, and a single individ- 
ual on April 15. - 

Henslow’s Sparrow. The appearance of this rare and. local spar- 
row in a field at the east end of the sand spit, where it was breeding, 
is worthy of notice. On April 29 at least six individuals were found. 

Worm-eating Warbler. One found near the east end of the sand 
spit. This is the first authentic record for this part of the state. 

Philadelphia Vireo. First recorded April 29, common on May 13 
and 20. Not recorded for. this part of the state prior to 1906. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher. Common on May 13. This is the first rec- 
ord for this part of Ohio. . 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. Individuals counted up to 20 when the 
count was lost. Probably more than double that number. Hitherto | 
it has been of only casual occurrence in northern Ohio. 
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Kentucky Warbler.’ Two found at the east end of the sand spit 
May 13. Always scarce. 

Brewster’s Warbler. One found near the Lake Laboratory. It was 
in nearly typical plumage for this form. 

Caspian Tern. Two were ranging along the sand spit and over the 
bay September 13 and 23, 1907. They passed within easy range sev- 
eral times. JONES. 


A PURPLE MARTIN Roost.—On my coming from Ohio to florida, 1 
was impressed with the much greater abundance of Purple Martins 
in the South than in the North. During the months of July and 
August, 1907, I traveled over about all of west Florida, and was in 
nearly all of the towns and cities west of the Suwannee river. In 
all this territory I saw the Purple Martins nowhere nearly so 
abundant as at Quincy, Gadsden county, Florida. There were 
very few to be seen here during the middle of the day, but towards 
evening they would gather in. 

It was impossible to tell where they came from, but in a very 
short time, and just before sunset, there would be thousands of 
them in the air circling over the town, The sky was alive with 
them until about dusk, when they went to roost. The noise of 
their chatter was continuous during this time. 

They gradually collected in a more compact body and swung 
around over the town in large gyrations, until finally a little be- 
fore dark, as if of one mind, they dropped into a- small clump of 
mulberry trees. With great noise of wing as well:as of voice, 
they fairly fell into these trees with a rush that was truly aston- 
ishing. These trees are in the central part of the town, near the 
Lorraine hotel. They had all settled in less time than it takes to 
write it. I believe that it would. be conservative to estimate their 
number at more than five thousand. After getting settled, their 
noise was intense; from a little distance it sounded much like 
escaping steam, or like the patter of violent rain on the leaves of 
the trees. This noise continued intermittently until late into the 
night, and began again with energy before daylight in the morning. 

The birds began to leave just about dawn,—a few straggling 
little benches leading off, and then practically all of the rest 
taking wing at once and swinging off in one grand departure. 
However, there were a few that did not get started with the main 
flight; but in a very few minutes they were all gone. The 
branches of the trees sprang up very perceptibly as their load was 
released. 

My observations extended over only four days,—August 6-9, 1907,— 
and I have been informed that the Martins have been roosting in 
this clump of trees every night during the entire summer for a num- 


ber of years. G. C. FISHER. 
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NOTES FROM A COLUMBUS TAXIDERMIST.—I can report an unusual 
abundance of Wood Duck this fall. I have mounted eight or ten 
during the past two weeks, and know of as many more that have 
been killed. In the years 1900 to 1905 I did not see a Wood Duck 
and came to regard them as nearly extinct. Indeed many new 
sportsmen did not know what a Wood Duck is like, and some have 
come to me with Mergansers saying that they had Wood Ducks. 
I mention this to show that the bird was almost unknown for a time. 
In the fall of 1905 these Ducks began to come in for mounting and 
have been growing more common ever since. Some one with 
more bird-lore than myself must account for the increase. Cer- 
tainly every one will be glad of it. 

In the spring I had a Black-bellied Plover to mount which I 
regard as rare. I also knew of two Little Blue Herons being taken 
at Buckeye Lake. They were preserved by a friend who still 
has them. I mounted a Double-crested Cormorant for Prof. Mercer 


of Athens, which was presumably taken at Buckeye Lake. 
Tuomas M. EARL. 


Bewick’s WrEN (Thryomanes bewickii) In S—ENEcA County, OHIO. 


—On April 3rd, while waiting for a street car in the west end of 
town I twice heard the song of Bewick’s Wren and also saw the 
‘bird once As I have been familiar with the bird for fifteen years 
in Missouri, Virginia and Southern Ohio, I was greatly surprised 
to run across this species up in this part of the state, and I re- 
gard its occurrence here as purely accidental. This record, to- 
gether with the Henslow’s Sparrow of last fall and the Black- 
crowned Night Heron of May 14, 1907, brings the number of 
species for this county up to 208. W. F. HENNINGER. 
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